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One of the first things his followers did was to drive the
Ethiopians away from the coast towns of the Red Sea and to des-
troy their business relations with Ceylon and India and far-away
Constantinople. After that Ethiopia became a sort of Japan which
took no further interest in outside affairs until the middle of the
last century when the different European powers began to cast
longing glances in the general direction of the peninsula of Soma-
liland, not because Somaliland was of any possible value, but be-
cause it was situated on the Red Sea which soon would be merely
an extension of the Suez Canal. France was the first to arrive upon
the scene and to occupy the harbour of Jibouti. The English after
a punitive expedition against the Emperor Theodore of Abyssinia,
during which that extraordinary monarch killed himself rather
than fall into the hands of his enemies, took British Somaliland
which, situated just opposite Aden, gave them command of the
gulf of that name. The Italians took a slice north of the French
and British possessions with the intention of using the coastal
region as a base of supplies from where to conduct a glorious expe-
dition against Abyssinia.
This glorious expedition took place in 1896, and on that occasion
the Italians lost 4500 white and 2000 native troops, with a slightly
smaller amount of prisoners. After that the Italians left their Abys-
sinian neighbours alone for a long while, although they secured
another part of Somaliland, south of the British settlement.
In the end, of course, Abyssinia will go the way of Uganda and
Zanzibar. But the difficulties of transport, not overcome by the
single railway line from Jibuti to Addis Ababa, and the broken-up
nature of the entire Abyssinian plateau which makes it a natural
fortress, together with the realization that those black men will
under circumstances fight with great bitterness, for long saved
that ancient kingdom from the usual annexation.
South of Abyssinia and east of the Congo lie the three great
African lakes. Of those the Nyasa sends tributaries to the Zambesi,
while Lake Victoria is responsible for the Nile, and the Tanganyika
Lake connects with the Congo, suggesting that this region must
be the highest part of Africa. The investigations of the last fifty
years completely bear this out. Kilima Njaro, south-cast of Lake